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An investigation 'was conducted with 20 cohabiting 
dyads (total H=aO) to assess the iaplications of exchange orientation 
(EO) on dyadic functioning. BO was defined as the ^egree to which 
individual Meabers of the dyad seek reciprocity froa their partner. 
Host individuals tend to be guite sensitive to their own work input 
within the dyad, but -are less sensitive to.ihe-contribation of their- 
partner. This perceFi:ual iabalance becoaes a'problea only if the 
individual belie v-es that a 50-50 "work" or "privileges" approach is 
necessary for his/her satisfaction within the dyadic relationship. As 
.predicted, the results deaonstrated an inverse relationship between 
exchanged. orientation and dyadic functioning. Although EO was found 
^0 be a aojce- critical variable for f eaales in their dyadic 
functioning'^- high EO ''f or both sexes. proved to be iniaical to pair 
cpaaitaent. Additional analyses deaonstrated that for f eaales, 
interactions with friendship networks tended to enhance dyadic 
functioning, while the reverse was true for aales. Differential 
effects for aales and f eaales were interpreted in teras of 
traditional role patterns and expectations. (Author) 
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^ ' Abstract - 

. An in.vestigatior» was conducted with twenty cohabiting dyads "(total 

N=40) to assess the implications of exchange orientation (EO) on dyadic 

. . '. ' < . . 

functioning. EO was defined $s the degree to which, indlvi^dual members 

of the dyad seek reciprocity from their partner. Most individuals tend .- 

..fo be quite sensitive to their own work input within the dyad, but are 

'v. 

less sensitive to the con'tribution of their partner. This perceptual 
. imbalance only becomes a problem if the individual believes that a fifty- 
fifty "work'^-or ."privileges" approach is necessary for his/her satisfaction 
within the dyadic relationship. . As predicted, the results demonstrated 
an inverse relationship between exchange orientation and dyadic 
•--functioning^ Although EO was found to be a more critical variable for 
females in their dyadic functiofHng^_.high_JO. for both' sexes proved to 
be inimical to pair commitment. Additional analyses demons~trate4-that^/^ 
for females, interactions with friendship networks tended to enharfce 
dyadic functionirfg, 'while the reverse wets true for males. Differential ' 
■'effects for males and females were interpreted in terms of traditional '> 
role ^patterns- and exj^ectations, ^ » - . * 
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■ Dyadic Functioning of Heterosexual Cohabitors 
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Currently, social exchange '^Reory-^ggest^ that ip ar\y social 

encounter between two individuals th'e init^ibdr^o?"Bie~l50(^i«ul action 

■. r ■ • ♦ . . -, " ' 

wiirtr::^. to, maximize profits (rewards minus costs). In doing so, 

' i~ . , ■ 

initiators will assess their own assets and liabilities to be applied 
in determining the profitability to the target person (Gergen, 1969;' 
Homans, 1961; Thibaut -& Kelly, 1959)., Thismodel is both hedonistic, 
i'ii that the" individuals -v/i 11 try to maximize their own profits, and / 
homeostatic, as individuals will associate only mtjn those whose net 
profitability is approximately balahced with their bwriH^«>^stein, 1971, 
, 197150. ^ However, the extent and'manner in which any individual in a set 

^ of social encounter^ ^ seeks .a balanced exchange rha^y be of critical 
importance for the 'progress of the relationship^ For examplfc, if one 
were to keep^,a'^^^rict account of work input, it ts doubtful that a 

■^--b^Unced ledger would' ens qe.-^ The reason being that many indjvfduals can 
never recognize a b|Taiicrd-"exfeh they hce more aw^e^f what 

- they do for others than what others do for them. fhiVlparrti^arv ^ x 
dimension of reciprocity in social exchange is Tneajfifre^by the Murstein 

. ^ Exchange Orientation Scale (Murstein^aoBdn &»Cerf^eto% 1977). 
: ^ ' Exch'ange orientation j*s defined as 'the degree'to which, iridividual 
members of the dyad^'se^k reciprocity from their partner in goods, 
^ seryj^es"; privileges, and demonstrations pf affeqtion. A pSV'sbh fiigh in 



exchange orientation would expect an egocentric 6quality/in exchange on 
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an item-by- item basis. For example, such an individual would expect an 
evening out on the town if his or her partner did. so. In speaking of 
egocentricity we refer to the eva'luation^of the actor which typJcally 
neglects the individuality of the partner's needs. Thus the primary 
emphasis is on an equivalent or, itemized exchange (in this example, of 

• privileges). The high-ly exchange oriented individual not , only rejects 
another's individuality of expression but the pos^btlity that his own 
expression of needs may.be qualitatively different. . It .is as if the 
highly exchanged oriented individual is unaware thai^-the expression of 
needs may be different from one individual to another. An individual 
low in exchange orientation wouTd be -more amenable to a mutually 

-^.Qpr|patible equity in exchange without the item-by-item analysis present- 

'in- the forme> "type-.-^Jhe distinction is similar to th^t made, by 

Rappoport and Rappoport (1975) where,. in speaking of. gender-specif i'c 

rkle identifiMtioQr th^ authors 'distinguished equality ^from eiuity. 
/ * f — ^ — 

. Equity is defined as, a "fair allocation both bf ppportunities^tid of ' - 
constraints. .~ . and thus allowing for the possibility of ( variation ) 
rather than (■ compul soryN ulheire'nce to a new stereotype" (p. 421). The 
notion of equity allows for the possil?ility of inequality in the sense 
of 'not the, s ape' as long as such an arrarrgement fs freely adopted^by^ 
the' individuals concerned. Therefore, a relationship based on an equity ' 
principle would allow for the differential expression of needs. This' 
would be entirely incompatible.wiy a hi^ly e^cchange oriented Individual 
whose prime concern is the "equal ity ;of exchanges rather than equity in 
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•exchanges. In fact, equality can never be .achieved within a relationship 

s4^ce the needs, wants, and desires of the* actors ^are idiosyncratic. \ = .- 

However, it would be possible for equity to exist in' relationships and 

certajnly desirable. • Such* relationships would, by defVnition-," be 

characterized* by inequality simply because of individual differences -in 

/ - - 

needs*, or in the sal^isfaction'of similar needs. Therefore^ should the 
actor look at the process-, he or she may find-equity. However, should 
the .components of ^ the process (i.e., goods /services or privileges) be 
analyzed,, inequality would.be found,- irrespective of the particular bias 
jof the observer inVblveci. 

•It IS this particular attitu^inal- dimension of the reciprocal 
exchange process which is of concern here. Those individuals who are 
pritnenrily ibncerned wi^h^equality of exchange will.ha^e difficulty in^ 
dyadic majntelfance and development for essential l.y two V-eclsons; 
i)^ty^icSlly the actor's subjective assessment of a. set of social *' r 
encounlers is egocentric', -a'nd 2) because the individual's needs, wants, 
and desires are i.diosyncratic, an absolute 'equality in exchanges" of., goods, 
'iservices, 'privileges, and demonstra^tiops'W affection- will- be virtual'ly ' 
• unattainable. "^^^ • • ' ^ % ^ ^ 

We may'further (differentiate individuals on a temporal dimension 
wfth those^high in exchange'qrientation e)^pecting^^re tmmed^ate 
recipy?ocity in exchanges. This /position.' (hi<|h"fexchange) may be* of va^ue^ 
in' initial' encounters and friendships and yet be detrimental ta-jnore-* - 
intimate relationships! Several -researchers have noted the reciprocal 
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nature of the exchange process, in. encounters between strangers and^o ■ 
'some extent-friendships (see Altmaa &'Taylor, 1973;,Cozby, 1973). ; • 
However, within irttimate' dyads, it is more lil^ely that reciprocity of • 
exchanj^^ takes on a different meajiing-, one which is less exacting and 
tenpolfally bound, and is. based ^re on mutual interpersonal trust snd 
commitment. ^ . ' , 

• In the initial work of Murstein,, MacDonald & Cerreto (1977,)<' 
hypotheses were'advanced linking high exchange orientation with low 
marital' adjustment as measured by the ttocke-Wal lace- short" form marriagei 
adjustm^<it^ale (1959). Asi predicted, marital adjustment correlated' [. 
negativelVv/ith exchange orientation/ Tho/e individuals who .were hig^. 
in their expectations -of recmrdcal and immediate exchange tended, to * 
he/ve rather lovi marital ^aiijust^nt scores, 'in addition-, a-popul^ion 
of qo-Nege undergr^ates"' were solicited and Both 'the exchange scale' 
and the' Mtirsjifn Friendship IntensiJ^\Sc4le were administered. As • \ 
hypdtfieyTzed, high exchange oriented individuals demonstrated 'greater • 
fj>iind5hip intensity^ than those low on exqHasge. Furthermore, in dyads 
where' both individuals were" high* in exchange orientation friendship 
intensity 'was found to. bie greater than other dyadic combinations. 

These resul ts tend to supp;ort the tenet that an, ^hange orientation 
is inimical to marital ' fidjustment and yet of sonie' value ln^^;he initial'" 
developing- frieindship. ■ ' ' \ /* ' A* ' - ' 

The pfresentwiryvgsti gat ion focuses on several paramaters of- dyadic* 
^ f >^ * ." . . * ' 

5doustrrient;,"developrfent/ ancj maintenance, which have ^typically bee/i 
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■^considered to be of critical .importance (Lewisr, 1973a). Thes^ parameters 
were measured by the Lewis Djyadic Formation Inventory (henceforth DFI).^- 
. This» instrument, developed by Robert Lewis (see Lewis, 1972, 1973a., 
i973b), had been previously employed with-dating, engaged,' and marital • 

• dyads. It w'a's' f elf that this instrument would suit the needs of this ♦ 
- -research, for its use with' cohabiting dyallsyhad already been documented 

V (Lewis, Spanier, Storm & LeHecka, Note 1). 

J Included In the DFI^,are'eight scales which can be summarized as 
follows£^ Pair Conwitmerit - the couple's determination to Continue 
their relationship. Boundary Maintenance, -. the individuaflJs 'preference 
•for his/her companion to ethers and tfte degree to which thi*^d persons 

^ are. excluded from the relationship,, Pai^ 'IdentiftcatioTi - .thejdegree to 

, which family me?mb°ers and friends -s^e the couple as a pair, Value 
.K^ - f • • ' * 

• Consensus - a measure of the cjouple's similarity -of valuei (e.g., aims 

, ' ' • * 

^^and goals, phil-osophy of life, financial matter?). Happine ss with Otherr 

,.«_-. — — ■ — \ 

. a straightforward measure- df the individual 's overall satisfaction 
witfi his/her companion ; ^Dyadic Functioning - a measure of. the number-<of 
activities the couple do'as 'a pair/ratber than autonomously, Total 

^ Dyadic Preference - a measurV'of the extent to which individuals prefer 

, disclosfjce of significant events to partners rather than significant 
/'•*•' ^ 
others, and Dyadic Crystallization - a global measure of the extent to 
j ' ■ ' ' " 

whfdT dyadic members function as, and are- perceived by significant 

/ Others to. function as a ujiit. - * ' " ' 
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. Based on the arguments presented eaiflier, a negative relationship 
between exchange orientation and the various DFI indices' would be 
hypothesized if cohabiting , cross-sex dyads were considered more akin -to 

- engaged couples than friendships. Although several researchers have 
found cohabiting dyads to be lacking in dyadic comni tment' (Lyness, 

. Lipetz ,& Davis, 1972; Arafat & Yorburg, 1973), these results are 

inconclusive at best. In the case of the lyness et al. sample, some 

couples niay have been attracted to, offers of therapeutic -intervention which 

they received. Similar results were reported by Arafat and Yorburg 

(197^), but ag'aiii these results^^re inconclusive as both the\yness and • 

• • .■ ^' * ' • ^ 

Arafat studies fajl'ed to adequately define cohabitation prior to the 

data collection. Researchers using the ^self' definition may be 

r^P^ting.on Individuals 'who merely spend- a few nighfs together* ' 

irregularly"; perhaps only following weekend dates. An accurate • 

definition of cohabitation is needj^d* In- the present research -a variation 

. of Macklin's (1972) definition was employed: As it Was intended to 



select participants from a CQllege population which had been in session' 
for approximately two months, the-dfef inition^was chanbed to refleci this. 
Thus .cohabi tors were defined as heterosexuaV couples who shared a 0 
bedroom for a minimim of four nights per week^or at least two , ^ 
.consecutive months Wther than three months as in the Macklin de;£initioci). 
It , is hypothesized^hat exchange 'orientation as in the caSe^of- 



married ""couples will be inimical to dyadic developnjeat and maintenance 
for cohab^tors as measured, by -the, various DFI- scales, but with one 
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exception, we have predicted that Bo'undaryvMaintenance will vary 
-positively with exchange orientation. The' reasoning is that having 
j^any mutuaWrierrdH~low_Boundary Mai may input additional . 

resources thereby enhancing .the relationship^ while at the same time, 
easing the reliance of each partner on thfe other. AM^TrT^qnet^ojiing 
dyad may indeed actively "maintain friendships rathep than' the reverse, 
^t is. therefore not surprising^ to find marital adjustment related to 
:equency of interaction for tfie couple and nurtitjer of friendships for 
w?^es (Wittmershausi 1974). To be 'sure, .f#from excluding' thi>d / 
persgns fromHheir relatiQ'nships* cpbafSi tors tend to spend much ofAhej^ 



.time with mutual friends (Macklin," 1972), 
- ' « •/ 

. ■ ■ . Method. 



4 • / 

Researcl^ parti cipaYits were gathered by a repu|;aii onal method. ^ In 
all, twenty-four couples ware contacted.. Onex^ple refused' to 



participate^ aad three' did not meet the 'requirements of our' definition 
■Jeaving a tdtal of' t^/enty couples w^o^were finally .interviewed (40 
"individuals). * 

All couples were-required to mal^ an app.o-i ntmeht and visit yie. 
Psychology Department at a mutually agreeable time. Following a brief 
Introduction, each was'given a letter .of instructiba and a copy of tlie 
questionnaire. Participants were not allowed to .talk with.their - 
companions or, other couples during testing. Upon comp~letion of the ' 
questionnaire each was given a brief explanation of the purpose .of the 
study and allowed to ask questionsV 
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Subjects . Participants were predominantly undergraduate students 
(90; percent). The niean/a^e for males was 20.95 years artd for females 
20.57 years. By class there were freshmen 3%, sopjiomores 22%, juniors 
30%, and, seniors 45%. Using the females" estimates of how long the 
couple had .known each other, 20 percent had been acquainted for less 
than one year, 50 percent for 1-2 years, 20 percent 2-3 years i 'and 10 . 
percent over -4 years. , ^ • 

Atleast 70 percent spenfevery night with their companion while 
20 percentj'hdicated-a.lrtiost every night, and. 10 percent four* nights 
per-week., Most couples hajTbeen^cohat^^ than four months (70 " 

percent) with mapy having done so for a year or more (50 /.pjer cent). 

. Cjuestionnaiye . Along with the Lewis Dyadic Formation Inventory, 'an 
early version of the Exchai^jgl^ Orientation Scale developed by Murstein, 
et al . W4S administered.^ This scale consists of ^'ghteen iterfis with a • 
Likert format. The individual items were analyzed by determining the 
product moment correlations^ betv/een each item and the combined toial 
scores. Thirteen items were retained, being significant at the .05 level 

or below. Reliability was then determined' 'by the split-half method- ^ 

*> * * ' ^ «. 

yielding a Spearmah-Brown coefficient of ,87 (unctJrrected .78). 
^ Results 



As predicted, the product moment correlations for the pooled 
individual scores between Exchange OHentation (EO) and Pair CoHimi^ment, 
Dyadic Cryatallization,' Value Consensus^ Happiness with Other, and" Total 
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Dyadic Preference were significant at the .06 level or well below (see 
Table 1).^' Individuals low in EO tended to be similar in values with 

Table 1 about "here 

respect to their partner, highly committe'd to their rela^tionship, and to 




^ • " ^* prefei^ their partner to significant others. In general these 

>Qdi\/oduals vyere relatively -satisfied with their relationship. 

Also as predicted,^ a significant positive correlxition was evidenced 

between EO and Boundary Maintenajice. Individuals' low on EO tended to 

'O Socialize with other couples 'frequently, and enjoy the company 6f mutual 

. 4 , ' a^ weTl as separate, friends. On a related measure. Dyadic Functioning^' 

^r the degree to which individuals function and socialize primarrly with 

^'^their partner or autonomously, no significant correlation was found with* 

the EO scale. Whether or- not individuals attended parties ^ visited 
- ^ / . ^ " . > • ' ' ^ * 

^ relatives; or s^udied^ either separately or together; did not influence 

^ the degTfee of<«exchange reciprocity., ^ - >^ 

rn^regards to PairTdentffication, no significant 'correlation was 

i found with EO. As the reader may recall the. Rai> Identification scale 



- hie.asures the degree to^which family members and friends see the* dyad as. 
unique. Items compulsing this, scale assessed the frequency -witji which 
I individuals were invited te various social functions (e.g. , 'parties, 
. . "weddings, and family' vacations') as a couple. As in the case of.Dyadio 

. Functioning, ejcchange reciRrocity seems- to be unrelated to P.air Identification. 
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The data were further, analyzed by sex with correlations\computed 
between EO and the various DFI indices. For females, correlations of 
the DFI indices with EO were generally similar in magnitude though 
slightly^higher than those^for the total sample (see Table 1). However, 
for males'all correlations except those'between EO, and the criterion 
Variables Pair Commitment and Dyadic'Crystallizatioi] were insignificant. ^ 
To assess whether there^.were inherent differences in mean scores and 
hence, the ^listribution of scores for males and females, Student's 
t^-tests were computed for all indices. No Significant differences 
J^etween the two groups w^re demonstrated for mean scores on EO . ' . 
{tU8)=1.13) or* in fact on any of the dependent variables. That is^ 
neither group tended to score higher than the other on EO or the DFI 
"indices. This being the cilse, it would seem that h4gh exchange 

* -A . 

orientatipn is a ^more critical variable for the dyadic formation and 
maintenance of females as compar^ed with males. However, it should -be . 
noted that in terms of commitment to the^t^elationship, correlations' for 
both^males and females were found .to be of the order' of .70, indicating 
that for both sexes high EO is associated^ with Towdommltment. ^Certainly,' 
the degree of commitment is 9.n Important facto'^ in the developmeqt, 
.maintenance and functioning of any intimate r'elationship. 

Concerning the issue of the effects of mutual and separate 
friendships on dyadic functioning for males ver^s 'females , hn additlortal,^ 
analysis was performed by computing correlations between EEoundary \ 
Maintenance and the remaining. [^^ I indices (see Table 2). 
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Insert Table 2 about here 



As is readily apparent in all cases, Boundary Maintenance is- negatively 
correlated with the DFI indices for females, anc^ contrarily, positively 
so for males. This discrepancy can not be explained by positing lower 
overall dyadic funct4oning (adjustment) for females as it has already 
been shown that no significant differences exist between mean Scores 

I, 

for either sex on the various DFI indices. Thus,. for females', it v^ould 
seem that the maintenance of extra-dyadic friendships \s associated with 
higher overall dyadic functioning. Whereas the reverseris the rase for 
males in tliat the exclusion of thirds perspns seemsVto be positively 
related to dyadic functioning. 

Discussion 

• ^ As hypothesized, the results demonstrated an inverse relationship' 

» 

between exchange orientation -and dyadic functioning and maintenance. • 
Exchange "^orientatibn i.s defined as the jBlegree to which. individuals s6ek 
reciprocity in exchaages of goods, services, privileges, and demonstrations 
of affection. Essentially, individuals high on this dimension may be 
conceptualjied as seeking equality in the components of the social, 
exthange j^rocess, . This particular view is detrimental to the maintenance 
and enhancement of the relationship as the actors* subjective assessments 
of a set of social encounters is egocentric. Individual needs', wants. 



and desires are also sufficiently idiosyncratic to render unbalanced any 
Itemized comparison of exchanges. * . 
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. ' On the contrary, it may well be that the establishment of equity ^ 
within a 'relationship ray be quite positive in enhancing dyadic 
fujictioning. Such a relationship would be. characterized by reciprocity ^ 
in the exchange process rather than the components of that process. 
Exemplary might be a couple who held mutual expec^ations*c6ricerning the 
open communication of feelings^ thoughts, and experiences, but allowed 
for the differential expression both in substance, and in temporal 
sequence. Such a dyad might allow one member to express the need, for 
anonymixty by engaging in a dramatic class one evening per week, "while 
the ^her member finds no need whatsoever for anonymity in leisure time 
pursuits. The principle of exchange operating here' would be, by 
definition, equity. Similarly, .our prototypical dyad may demonstrate 
rei^iprocjty in social exchange by holding similar expectations in . % 
regards to certain more general dimensions of the relationship, for, 
example, mutual trust, and commitment. However, the actual., demonstration 
of these dimensions may be rather inequitable when, in the eyes of the 
actor-participant (or experimenter),. an immediacy of exchange and/pr 
equality of expression is sought. In our view, actor-participants must 
allow, at certain times,* for differential expression of trust and' 
commitment, both In substance and in temporal sequence. ^ 

In more general terms, -the results clearl^ suggest that in^future .J 
investigations of reciprocity and social exchange theory th.e researcher 
must specify the type of relationship of concern (e.g.^^ intimate- 
friendship; or romantic relationship), and additionally more exacting 
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Specifications of the characteristics and dimensions of refciprocity. We 

have suggestjBd^ three possible dimensions ais relevant to the construct of ^ 

reciprol^lty: the degree of componen^ versus process evaluation by 

the actor, 2) an equity ar equality orientation,^ and 20 a temporal ^ ' ^ 

^ • » • 

dimension. Further research will perhaps suggest additional parameters ^ 

' V ^ ' ' ' 

of critical importance. , . 

In regard^to sex differences the data suggest that excheinge 

orientation is a more neutral variable for males as compared with 

' »- 

females on several DFI indices. 'However, EO was more detrimental to 

marital adjustment for males rather than females in the Mur^tfein et a.l. 

sample with a mean age of 38 ^e'alrs. Thi^s is contrary to findings for 

the Cohabiting sample- with a meam age of 21 yearls. Yet this apparent 

paradox, may be jjiterpretecf in terms of a cohort effect. That is, given 

womens changing roles ,and new emphasis on.equality between the sexes,- we*^ 

might expect women ^ amqng the cohort represented herein, to be more 

conscious of reciprocity in a 'dyadic relationship. Such an orientation 

may. be contrary to traditional role models and hence, inimical to dyadic 

functioning. However, with nonsignificant ntean differences between the 

sexes on EO, such an explanation* remains to be more specifically verified 

by further* reseo^rch. ■ * . . \ • e 

* , 4 ♦ • 

Additionally, the inverse relationship between ^oundary Maintenance ^ 
Hiid the remaining DFI indices certainly deserves further consideration 
as thi8«*findi;ng is contra^y'to predictions generated by current theories 
of intimate relationships*. It has been proposed by several theorists * ■ 
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•'^that dyadic development and functioning is enhanced byX^exclusrpn of 
friendships (e.g., Lewis, 1973a), or at least -a reduction in the ' ^ 
friendstjip network .(Huston & Levingen, 1978)» However, as previously 
suggested,- researchers have -denx)nstrated that marital adjustment is 
^ positively related to the number of friendships for the wife (Wittmershaus. 



1974). Our data^would seem to support, this finding. Furthermore, , 
Macklin (1972) has reporteB that cohabitors do not avoid friendships , 
with third persons,' but rather they tend to maintain ipany mutual friends. 
It is. worth noting that thejyia£k.Ijn sample^ was composed"\ntirely of 

•females, and^may therefore further torroborate .our f'lnd|ings. . This' 
differential effect of friendships on dyadic functioning' for males and 
females does not seem to be entirely an age related or situationally 
determined effect peculiar to the dormitory raised college student. 
However, as our data do not allow for further analysis,'' for example 

*concerning/the number of mutual ^versus separate friendships, the 
intimacy of such friendships, or the sex composition, 1:he meaning of 
this sex difference is not at all clear'. Althou^ several so^cial 
scientists have implicated the importance of investigating the effects 
of the social network on dyadic functioning much work remains yet to be 
done (see Ridley & Avery, 1977; Secord, ,1977). 
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t Fpotnotes ' \ ^ • 

.Reprint requests and other ^orrespo/idence may be posted to Robert M» 
Milardo, Division of Individual andTamil^ Studies*, College of Human 
Development, The Pennsylvania State University, State College, PA; 16802* 

Rarely are interactions between more than two indl^d duals 
considered and this in, of itself represents a problem. ) , o, • 

' ' • ■ / 

^Items comprising the Locke-Wallace«marital adjustment inventory, 

employed in the'llurstein, Goyette, anjl Cerreto study, are included 

within the DFI in nearly identical form. However, the Dfl expands on 

the dimensions presented. i n th^'Locke-Wall ace inventory in addition to " 

■i.' ■ ■* 

adding several new scales. 

« • 
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, T^ble 1 

Correlations between Exchange Orientation 
.-■and the Dyadic Formation Indices 



Total Sample Y * Ma}ies^ 



Pair Commitment 
Boundary Ma-i r>tenance 
Pair Identification 
Dyadic ^^rystaJVization 
Value Consensus 
Happiness wi|h Qther 
Dyadic Functioning 



-.69-(-'.00ir 
' .30 (Vo/) 
-.03 

-.25 {.6e) ' <J^' ( .06) 
V.43 (/o03); -.2.7 



-.^l (.001) 



Total Dyadic Preference -.30 i02) -.26 




-.30, 
19. 



Females 




-.70 (.001) 
.42 ( .03) 
-.15, » 

-,3.1 ^ 
.;.73 '( 

-.•72 { 
-.0p6 

-.35 ( .06) 




^N=40. 



^Probability levels included.wtthin \>arerxthes^ 
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^ -•Table 2 

Correlations ^tween' Boundary jj 
Maintenance and the DFI indices 



1 • 




Females^ 


Males 


i '''' 

Pajr Commitment 


V 


--.52 (.009)^^ 


.30 


Pair Ide?k\tifi cation 




-.13 


.12 • 


Dyadic Crystallization 




-.26 

• 


.48 (-.Ol?) 


Value Consensus 




./-.38 ( .05) • .23 






-.17 


.21 


Happ;jness with Other- - 




Dyadic Functioning 




\ -.34 


.47 (.018) ' 


Total Dyadic Preference . 


'-.41.( .04) 


.39 ( .05) 




; / ( 


J 



For both groups N=20.. 




Probability levels are included within parentheses. 
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